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This  publication  presents  data  for  1951-72  on  after-tax  profits  of  U.S. 
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trends  in  profits  are  also  presented. 
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SIM1ARY 

In  1972,  U.S.  corporate  food  marketing  firms  made  over  $2  billion  in 
profits  (after  Federal  income  taxes) .  Over  75  percent  of  this  profit  went 
to  processors;  the  remainder  went  to  wholesalers  (13  percent),  retailers 
(8  percent)  and  eating  places  (3  percent).  Per  dollar  of  sales,  processors 
achieved  the  highest  profit  level  during  1951-72.  Retailers  ranked  second 
except  in  1965-67,  when  eating  and  drinking  places  replaced  them.  During 
1951-72,  wholesalers  earned  the  lowest  profit  per  dollar  of  sales  in  10  of 
these  years  while  eating  and  drinking  places  earned  the  lowest  in  6  of  them. 

Corporations  make  most  of  the  sales  in  food  marketing.  Corporate  firms 
made  97  percent  of  all  sales  in  food  processing;  84  percent  of  those  in  food 
wholesaling;  68  percent  in  food  retailing;  and  49  percent  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing places.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  sales  trend  in  food  retailing  and 
wholesaling,  and  eating  and  drinking  places  has  been  toward  increased  import- 
ance of  corporations. 

As  to  ability  to  acquire  equity  financing,  large  food  processors  and 
retailers  were  able  to  acquire  more  than  were  small  and  medium-sized  pro- 
cessors and  retailers'.  For  eating  and  drinking  places,  medium-sized  firms 
have  more  potential  for  acquiring  equity  capital  than  either  small  or  large 
firms.  Based  on  their  history  during  1951-72,  these  middle-sized  firms  main- 
tained consistent  profitability. 


A  LOOK  AT  PROFITS 
IN  FOOD  MARKETING,  1951-72 

By 

William  T.  Wesson 
Agricultural  Economist 
Economic  Research  Service 

INTRODUCTION 

In  1972,  U.S.  food  marketing  corporations  made  $2  billion  in  profits, 
after  Federal  income  taxes  had  been  paid.  Though  down  slightly  from  the 
previous  year,  the  figure  is  67  percent  above  the  1957-59  average  of  $1.2 
billion.  1/  The  increase  in  profits  since  1957-59  came  largely  from  growth 
in  sales  --  these  rose  171  percent  from  1957-59  to  1972. 

What  factors  account  for  such  dramatic  change?  The  need  exists  for 
more  detailed  information  on  both  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  increase. 
In  this  study,  our  main  objectives  were  to: 

.  Measure  the  amount  of  profits  (after  Federal  income  taxes) 
earned  by  food  marketing  corporations; 

.  Examine  the  relationship  between  size  of  firm  and  amount  of 
profits  earned; 

Indicate  the  relationship,  if  any,  between  net  worth  and 
debt  to  profits  for  food  marketing  corporations  of  differ- 
ent types  and  sizes. 

Data  on  profits  of  these  corporations  appear  in  Statistics  of  Income, 
an  annual  publication  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) .  However,  data 
are  not  available  on  profits  earned  by  partnerships  and  sole  proprietorships 
(noncorporate)  that  are  comparable  to  those  published  for  corporations.  Non- 
incorporated  business  earns  income  which  includes  a  return  on  both  investment 
and  wages  for  owners,  labor,  and  management.  Therefore,  our  profit  data  are 
for  food  marketing  corporations  only.  Data  for  years  since  1970  were  pro- 
jected from  data  published  in  Moody's  Industrial  Manual  and  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  sales  statistics. 


1/  Food  marketing  corporations  in  this  study  refer  to  food  processors, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers,  and  to  eating  and  drinking  places. 


Corporations  make  most  of  the  sales  in  food  marketing.  According  to 
the  1967  Censuses  of  Business  and  of  Manufacturing,  corporate  firms  made  97.3 
percent  of  all  sales  in  food  processing;  84  percent  in  food  wholesaling;  68 
percent  in  food  retailing;  and  49  percent  in  eating  and  drinking  places.  Over 
the  past  decade,  the  sales  trend  in  food  retailing  and  wholesaling,  and  eating 
and  drinking  places  has  been  toward  increased  importance  of  corporations. 

Corporations  filing  Federal  income  tax  returns  must  file  according  to 
the  Standard  Enterprise  Classification  (SEC)  system,  which  classifies  corpora- 
tions in  the  industry  accounting  for  the  "largest  percentage  of  their  total 
receipts."  Consequently,  IRS  data  on  business  receipts,  profits,  and  so  on 
are  far  from  "pure"  in  the  sense  that  they  represent  returns  solely  from  food 
production  and  marketing.  However,  IRS  data  can  be  adjusted  to  reflect  re- 
turns from  all  food  or  specifically  from  domestic  farm  food  products,  as  is 
done  in  the  U.S.  farm  food  marketing  bill  2/.  However,  in  this  study  we  con- 
sider total  profits  of  food  marketing  corporations,  irrespective  of  the  par- 
ticular source (s);  thus,  we  did  not  adjust  sales  data.  Profits,  as  we  use 
the  term,  refer  to  profits  after  Federal  income  taxes  have  been  paid.  These 
accounting  profits  are  not  the  same  as  the  concept  of  economic  profits. 

TOTAL  PROFITS- -DISTRIBUTION  AND  VARIABILITY 

In  this  section,  the  industry  includes  corporate  food  processors,  whole- 
salers, retailers,  and  eating  and  drinking  places.  We  specifically  focus  on 
(1)  magnitude  and  distribution  of  profits  in  each  industry,  and  (2)  profits 
per  dollar  of  sales  as  related  to  size  of  firms  3/. 


2/   The  total  marketing  bill  for  domestic  farm  food  products  is  published 
annually  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Market- 
ing and  Transportation  Situation.  The  amounts  of  profits  before  and  after 
Federal  income  taxes  included  in  the  marketing  bill  are  also  shown.  However, 
since  the  marketing  bill  refers  to  domestic  farm  food  products  only,  profits 
included  in  the  bill  are  adjusted  to  exclude  imported  food  products;  such  as 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  cocoa;  nonfood  products;  nonfarm  products;  and  alco- 
holic beverages. 


*ov 


3/  A  problem  exists  in  interpreting  the  accounting  data.  How  accurately  do 
reported  profits  (after  taxes)  measure  the  profitability  of  the  different 
sizes  of  firms?  For  example,  certain  corporate  income  items  such  as  rent  and 
depreciation  charges  may  conceal  profits  (or  losses).  Depreciation,  particu- 
larly, is  important  because  of  its  possible  effect  on  reported  profits.  In 
general,  including  certain  expense  items  when  computing  profits  could  modify 
some  of  the  findings  in  this  report.  Such  modification  would  probably  affect 
the  absolute  level  more  than  the  year-to-year  variation  or  the  main  trends  we 
show.  But  further  research  is  required  to  be  certain. 


Over  75  percent  of  the  $2  billion  profit  made  by  all  groups  of  food 
marketing  firms  in  1972  went  to  processors  (table  1).  The  remainder  went  to 
wholesalers  (13  percent),  retailers  (8  percent),  and  eating  places  (3  percent). 

Per  dollar  of  sales,  processors  achieved  the  highest  profit  level  in 
1951-72.  Retailers  came  second  except  in  1965-67,  when  eating  and  drinking 
places  replaced  them  (table  2).  During  1951-72,  wholesalers  earned  the  lowest 
profit  per  dollar  of  sales  in  10  of  these  years;  eating  and  drinking  places 
in  6  of  them.  Differences  in  profit  levels  among  the  four  groups  of  firms 
result  from  several  factors: 

Rate  of  turnover  (sales  divided  by  inventory) ; 

Level  at  which  the  firms  of  each  group  operate  within  the  marketing 
channel; 

Amount  of  capital  obtained  through  borrowing  and  renting  compared 
with  amount  of  stockholder  investments; 

Amount  of  services  each  firm  irheach  group  provides. 

As  an  example  of  the  last  factor,  differences  in  profits  could  result 
because  the  unit  value  added  by  food  processing  service  generally  exceeds  that 
added  by  food  wholesaling  service.  Usually,  food  processing  services  use  more 
resources  than  wholesaling  services  do.  Larger  returns  to  the  investment  in 
processing  show  up  in  a  higher  pre-tax  income  per  dollar  of  sales;  hence,  a 
higher  after- tax  profit  per  dollar  of  sales  for  processors  than  for  whole- 
salers. 

Although  some  year-to-year  variation  occurred,  profits  per  dollar  of 
sales  trended  downward  for  each  of  the  food  groups  during  1951-62.  However, 
in  1963,  a  sharp  upward  change  occurred  for  all  four  food  marketing  groups, 
partly  because  of  revisions  in  the  IRS  Code.  Except  for  occasional  year-to- 
year  differences,  the  four  groups  generally  had  similar  trends  over  1951-72. 
This  uniform  behavior  suggests  that  profits  in  the  four  groups  were  largely 
affected  by  very  similar  supply  and  demand  conditions. 

PROCESSING 

Structure  and  Profits 

Based  on  the  1967  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  the  food 
processing  industry  contains  nine  3-digit  industries,  which  are  classified  by 
types  of  commodities  handled  or  processed  (table  3) .  Each  3-digit  industry 
is  subdivided  into  4- digit  industries  that  are  more  homogenous  in  terms  of 
products.  For  example,  the  3-digit  meat  products  industry  includes  three 
4-digit  industries- -meatpacking  plants,  prepared  meats,  and  poultry  dressing 
plants.  The  measure  called  "value  added  by  manufacturers"  suggests  the 
economic  importance  of  each  industry  because  this  measure  represents  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  industry  shipments  (sales)  and  the  cost  of 
materials  and  supplies  reported  in  the  U.S.  Census  of  Manufacturers^ 
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Table  3. --Value  added  by  manufacturers  in  the  fcod  and 
kindred  products  industry,  1967 


Industry  and  code 


Value  added  by 
manufacturers , 
adjusted  1/ 


Distribution  of  value  added 


Excluding 
beverages 


Including 
beverages 


201  Meat  products., 

202  Dairy  products. 


203  Canning,  preserving, 
and  freezing 


204  Grain  mill 
products . , 


205  Bakery  products, 

206  Sugar , 


207  Confectionery  and 
related  products. 


208  Beverages, 


209  Miscellaneous  foods 
and  kindred 
products , 


Total  (including 
beverages) 


Total  (excluding 
beverages) 


-Million  dollars-- 


3,551.0 


3,466.4 


3,588.2 

2,881.9 

3,494.6 

652.0 

1,248.0 
4,790.1 

2,948.7 


26,620.9 
21,830.8 


- Percent - 


16 
16 

16 

13 

16 

3 


14 


100.0 


13 
13 

14 

11 
13 

2 

5 
18 

11 


100.0 


1/   Adjusted  value  added  is  the  value  of  shipments  (including  resale  of 
finished  products)  less  the  cost  of  finished  products,  materials,  supplies, 
fuel,  electrical  energy,  and  contract  work,  plus  the  net  change  in  the  value 
of  inventories  of  finished  products  and  work  in  process  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  Adjustment  for  price  changes  is  not  made. 


Source:  1967  U.S.  Census  of  Manufacturers. 


Profits  for  corporate  food  processors  totaled  $1.6  billion  in  1972, 
compared  with  $1.6  billion  the  previous  year  from  1957-59  to  1972,  profits 
doubled  from  $0.8  billion  to  $1.6  billion  and  sales  increased  about  83  percent 
(table  4). 

Food  processing  corporations  earned  1.8  cents  profits  per  dollar  of  sales 
in  1972,  compared  with  1.7  cents  the  previous  year.  The  amount  of  profits  per 
unit  of  sales  generally  varied  directly  with  the  size  of  firm;  that  is,  the 
larger  the  firm,  the  larger  the  profits  per  dollar  of  sales  (table  5) . 

The  Importance  of  Equity  Financing 

To  what  extent  do  large  firms'  increased  profits  per  dollar  of  sales  re- 
flect an  increase  in  their  use  of  equity  capital?  If  the  use  of  equity  capital 
has  increased  more  for  large  than  small  firms,  profits  per  dollar  of  sales 
would  be  greater  for  large  firms.  Only  a  tentative  answer  can  be  given  here. 
Changes  in  the  ratios  of  net  worth  to  sales  and  debt  to  net  worth  provide  a 
preliminary  indication  (table  6) .  Large  food  processors  had  greater  net  worth 
per  dollar  of  sales  in  1965-67  than  M1951-53.   In  contrast,  medium-sized  and 
small  processors  had  lower  net  worth  in  1965-67  than  in  the  earlier  period. 
Thus,  the  greater  profits  per  dollar  of  sales  for  large  firms,  over  time  and 
compared  with  small  firms,  resulted  at  least  partly  from  changes  in  firms'  use 
of  equity  capital.  Large  firms  may  have  been  better  able  than  small  firms  to 
accumulate  such  capital. 

Are  small  firms  being  squeezed  out?  Does  the  failure  to  use  equity 
capital  indicate  a  competitive  weakness  on  their  part,  one  that  is  likely  to 
continue?  In  an  age  of  increasing  scale  economies  that  arise  from  converting 
more  operations  to  machine  processes,  are  the  enterprise  possibilities  of  small 
firms  becoming  more  limited?  Further  research  is  needed  to  answer  these 
questions,  research  directed  at  systematically  sorting  out  and  measuring  the 
different  types  of  scale  economies  (operative,  managing,  merchandising,  financ- 
ing, innovative  technology).  At  the  same  time,  a  common  confusion  should  be 
avoided:  the  concept  of  scale  economies  should  be  kept  distinct  from  that  of 
identifying  and  measuring  true  bargaining  power.  The  existence  of  scale  econo- 
mies in  a  firm  may  not  indicate  its  actual  bargaining  power.  By  gaining  in- 
sight from  such  market  research,  we  can  help  to  show  what  kind  of  structural 
readjustments  are  yet  to  come,  what  possibilities  exist  for  their  modification, 
and  whether  modification  would  be  wise. 

Tables  7  and  8  show  the  ratios  of  net  worth  to  sales  and  debt  to  net  worth 
for  1951-70. 


WHOLESALING 

Structure  and  Profits 

Food  wholesalers  are  considered  to  be  merchant  wholesalers  of  "groceries 
and  related  products"  --  29,051  establishments,  according  to  the  1967  Census  of 
Business,  the  most  recent  Census  year  available  (table  9).  Sales  totaled  $41.5 
billion  dollars  in  1967,  or  an  average  of  about  $1.4  million  per  establishment. 


Table  4. --Profits  (after  Federal  income  taxes)  of  food 
processing  corporations,  by  asset  size  group. 

1951-72 


Year 


Asset  size  group!/ 


Small    '.         Medium    :    Large    !    Total 


-Million  dollars- 


1951 :  16  147  421  584 

1952 :  22  120  402  544 

1953 :  20  157  504  681 

1954 :  15  143  451  609 

1955 :  26  195  550  771 

1956 :  13  181  548  742 

1957 :  13  161  525  699 

1958 :  30  217  613  860 

1959 :  33  225  693  951 

1960 :  24  236  648  908 

1961 :  17  219  733  969 

1962 :  16  292  742  1,050 

1963 :  21  388  690  1,099 

1964 :  24  409  771  1,204 

1965 :  30  490  937  1,457 

1966 :  29  520  962  1,511 

1967 :  14  286  1,061  1,361 

1968 :  48  119  1,217  1,384 

1969 :  20  241  979  1,240 

1970 :  72  255  1,122  1,447 

19712/ :  77  272  1,196  1,545 

1972  1/ :  79  280  1,232  1,591 


1/  Small  refers  to  firms  having  assets  of  less  than  $1/2  million;  medium 
to  those  with  assets  of  $1/2  million  to  under  $10  million;  large  to  those 
with  assets  of  $10  million  or  more. 

2/  Preliminary. 

Source:   Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 


Table  5. --Profits  (after  Federal  income  taxes)  per  dollar  of 
sales  of  food  processing  corporations,  by  asset 
size  group,  1951-72 

:  Asset  size  group  1/ 

Year      :     Small    "   Medium     :    Large    !   Average, 
: : : :  all  groups 


1951 :  0.4  1.4  2.0  1.6 

1952 :  .5  1.2  1.9  1.5 

1953 :  .5  1.5  2.3  1.9 

1954... :  .4  1.3  2.0  1.6 

1955 :  .6  1.7  2.4  2.0 

1956 :  .3  1.5  2.3  1.9 

1957 :  .3  .1.3  2.2  1.7 

1958 :  .5  (1.3  2.3  1.7 

1959 :  .5  \  1.2  2.5  1.8 

1960 :  .4  1.3  2.3  1.7 

1961 :  .2  1.2  2.4  1.7 

1962 :  .2  1.6  2.5  1.9 

1963 :  .3  2.0  2.2  1.9 

1964 :  .3  2.0  2.4  2.0 

1965 :  .4  2.2  2.7  2.2 

1966 :  .3  2.3  2.6  2.2 

1967 :  .3  1.1  2.5  1.9 

1968 :  .7  .4  2.6  1.9 

1969 :  .3  .9  1.8  1.4 

1970 :  .9  1.0  2.1  1.6 

19712/ :  .9  1.1  2.2  1.7 

1972  2/ :  .9  i.i  2.3  1.8 


1/  Small  refers  to  those  firms  having  assets  of  less  than  $1/2  million; 
medium  to  those  with  assets  of  $1/2  million  to  under  $10  million;  large  to 
those  with  assets  of  $10  million  or  more. 

2/     Preliminary. 

Source:   Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 
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Taole  o. --Changes  in  selected  financial  ratios,  food  processing 

corporations,  1951-53  to  1965-67 


Ratio  of 

Size  of  firm  1/ 

Net  worth  to  sales        Debt  to  net  worth 

Percent 
-31                   +73 

-20                   +61 

+10                   +37 

Table  7. --Net  worth  as  percentage  of  sales,  food  processing 

corporations,  1951-70 


Year 

; 

Asset 

size  group  1/ 

• 

Small 

: 

Medium 

■ 

Large 

Total 

: 

-  Percent - 

1951. 

• 

16 

20 

25 

23 

1952. 

• 

16 
16 

22 
21 

25 
25 

23 

1953. 

• 

23 

1954. 

• 

16 

21 

26 

23 

1955. 

• 

16 

21 

27 

24 

1956. 

• 

14 

21 

27 

24 

1957. 

• 

15 
13 

19 
19 

27 
26 

23 

1958. 

• 

22 

1959. 

• 

13 

18 

27 

22 

1960. 

■ 

15 

19 

27 

23 

1961. 

• 

12 

18 

28 

22 

1962. 

• 

13 

20 

31 

25 

1963. 

• 

15 

22 

35 

28 

1964. 

• 

12 

17 

27 

22 

1965. 

• 

12 

18 

28 

23 

1966. 

• 

16 

17 

26 

21 

1967. 

• 

6 

15 

29 

23 

1968. 

• 

9 

14 

36 

24 

1969. 

■ 

4 

13 

33 

25 

1970. 

: 

8 

13 

25 

20 

1/ 

Small 

refers  to 

firms  with 

assets  of  1< 

3SS 

than  $1/2  mill: 

Lon; 

medium  to 

those 

with  assets  of  $1/2  mi 

11  ion 

to 

under  $10 

mill 

ion;  large 

to 

those  with 

assets  of  $10  million  or  more. 

Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 
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Table  8. --Debt  as  percentage  of  net  worth,   food  processing 

corporations,    1951-70 


Year 


Asset  size  group  jj 


Small 

Medium 

Large 

Total 

Percent - 

74 

58 

51 

55 

79 

54 

49 

52 

78 

55 

48 

52 

80 

56 

48 

52 

79 

56 

50 

54 

90 

62 

53 

57 

91 

60 

49 

55 

98 

66 

50 

58 

93 

73 

53 

62 

109 

y        68 

53 

61 

105 

(          76 

55 

64 

89 

\     62 

43 

51 

75 

50 

32 

40 

110 

80 

59 

68 

115 

80 

63 

72 

122 

91 

68 

78 

163 

100 

70 

78 

138 

120 

89 

96 

274 

113 

21 

32 

154 

142 

154 

152 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


1/  Small  refers  to  firms  with  assets  of  less  than  $1/2  million;  medium  to 
those  with  assets  of  $1/2  million  to  under  $10  million;  large  to  those  with 
assets  of  $10  million  or  more. 


Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 
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Of  these  establishments,  15,132,  or  51.7  percent,  sold  fruit  and  vegetables, 
meat,  dairy  products,  and  poultry- -for  a  total  of  $16.2 .billion,  or  39.0  per- 
cent, of  all  wholesale  food  sales.  By  far  the  largest  category  was  "general 
line  grocery"- -$15. 5  billion.  Average  sales  per  establishment  ranged  from 
$418,000  for  bread  and  baked  goods  wholesalers  to  $23,717,000  for  retailer 
cooperative  grocery  wholesalers  (table  9,  Column  3). 

Although  food  wholesaling  includes  a  substantial  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses operated  as  sale  proprietorships  or  partnerships,  most  sales  are  made 
by  corporations.  For  example,  in  1967,  corporations  accounted  for  about  84 
percent  of  total  sales  and  noncorporate  firms,  for  16  percent. 

Profits  (after  Federal  income  taxes)  for  food  wholesaling  corporations 
totaled  $298  million  in  1971,  compared  with  $269  million  in  1969.  From  1957-59 
to  1972,  profits  increased  from  $100  million  to  $269  million,  or  169  percent 
(table  10).  Over  the  same  period,  sales  went  from  $20,665  million  to  $47,906 
million,  or  132  percent. 


Food  wholesaling  corporations  \earned  an  average  of  0.5  cent  per  dollar 
of  sales  in  1972,  the  same  as  in  1971.  Small  wholesalers  earned  0.3  cent  per 
dollar  of  sales  in  1972;  medium-sized  and  large  firms  earned  profits  of  0.6 
and  0.5  cent,  respectively.  For  most  years  during  1951-69,  profits  per  dollar 
of  sales  varied  directly  with  the  size  of  firm  (table  11) . 

A  wide  divergence  emerged  between  size  groups,  especially  large  and  small 
firms.  Over  1951-72,  both  small  and  large  firms  went  up  in  profits  until  1969, 
dropped  slightly,  and  stabilized.  Medium-sized  firms,  however,  trended  upward. 

The  Importance  of  Equity  Financing 

To  what  extent  do  increased  profits  per  dollar  of  sales  reflect  the  in- 
creased use  of  equity  capital?  Net  worth  per  dollar  of  sales  decreased  from 
1951-53  to  1965-67--for  all  three  size  groups  of  food  wholesalers  (table  12). 
The  larger  firms  had  a  larger  decline  than  the  medium-sized  and  small  firms. 

The  ratios  of  net  worth  to  sales  and  debt  to  net  worth  for  food  whole- 
salers over  1951-68  are  shown  in  tables  13  and  14,  respectively. 

RETAILING 

Structure  and  Profits 

The  retail  food  industry  consists  of  grocery  stores  and  commodity 
specialty  stores  such  as  meat  markets  and  dairy  products  stores  (table  15) . 
Grocery  stores  in  1967  accounted  for  74.4  percent  of  all  foodstores  and  93.5 
percent  of  retail  food  sales.  In  1967,  the  average  annual  sales  by  the 
different  types  of  retail  foodstores  ranged  from  $59,000  for  candy,  nuts,  and 
confectionery  stores  to  $480,000  for  grocery  stores. 

Retail  food  corporations  earned  profits  of  $172  million  in  1972,  compared 
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Table  10. --Profits  (after  Federal  income  taxes)  of  food 

wholesaling  corporations,  by  asset  size  group, 

1951-72 


Asset  size  group  1/ 


Year 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Total 


1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954, 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968, 
1969, 
1970, 
1971, 
1972, 


Ml  ±11 

6 

52 

6 

50 

0 

47 

3 

49 

11 

53 

9 

56 

7 

55 

9 

55 

18 

57 

12 

59 

25 

62 

28 

52 

24 

67 

27 

109 

37 

109 

38 

113 

31 

116 

51 

123 

52 

100 

27 

132 

27 

132 

27 

133 

Million  dollars - 


29 
30 
30 
25 
28 
39 
40 
23 
35 
32 
44 
62 
50 
39 
45 
70 
76 
88 
165 
105 
105 
106 


87 

86 

83 

77 

92 

104 

102 

87 

110 

103 

131 

142 

152 

175 

191 

221 

223 

244 

265 

264 

299 

266 


1/  Small  refers  to  firms  with  assets  of  less  than  $1/4  million;  medium 
to  those  with  assets  of  $1/4  million  to  under  $5  million;  large  to  those  with 
assets  of  $5  million  or  more. 

Source:   Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 
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Table  11. --Profits  (after  Federal  income  taxes)  per  dollar 
of  sales  of  food  wholesaling  corporations,  by 
asset  size  group,  1951-72 

•""  Asset  size  group  1/ 

Year       :    Small    l         Medium    j     Large     !   Average 

: : : _ all  sizes 

Cents 


1951 :  0.1  0.6  0.8  0.5 

1952 :  .2  .6  .9  .6 

1953 :  .2  .6  1.0  .6 

1954 :  .1  .6  .7  .5 

1955 :  .3  .6  .7  .5 

1956 :  .2  .6  .9  .6 

1957 :  .2  .5  .9  .5 

1958 :  .2       >   .5  .5  .4 

1959 :  .3     C        .5  .7  .5 

1960 :  .2      \  .5  .6  .4 

1961 :  .4  .5  .7  .5 

1962 :  .4  .3  .7  .5 

1963 :  .4  .6  .5  .5 

1964 :  .4  .7  .4  .5 

1965 :  .6  .7  .4  .6 

1966 :  .5  .7  .6  .6 

1967 :  .5  .6  .6  .6 

1968 :  .5  .6  .6  .6 

1969 :  -.1  .5  .9  .6 

1970 :  .3  .6  .5  .5 

1971 :  .3  .7  .6  .5 

1972 :  .3  .6  .5  .5 


1/  Small  refers  to  firms  with  assets  of  less  than  $1/4  million;  medium  to 
those  with  assets  of  $1/4  million  to  under  $5  million;  large  to  those  with 
assets  of  $5  million  or  more. 

Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 
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Table  12. --Changes  in  selected  financial  ratios  food 
wholesaling  corporations,  from  1951-53 
to  1965-67 


Size  of  firm 

Ratio  of: 

Net  worth  to  sales  :     Debt 

to  net  worth 

— Percent — 

-13 
-30 
-38 

57 

Medium 

67 

Large 

87 

Table  13. --Net  worth  as  percentage  of  sales,  food  wholesaling 

corporations,  1951-70 


Year 


Asset  size  group  ±> 


1/ 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Total 


1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964, 
1965. 
1966, 
1967. 
1968. 
1969, 
1970, 


3 
8 
S 
8 
S 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
7 
9 
6 
6 
7 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 


■Percent- 


10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
8 
9 
9 
6 
S 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 


14 
14 
13 
11 

11 

12 

13 

12 

10 

11 

11 

9 

9 

8 

7 

9 

8 

9 

7 

9 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

i 

7 

8 

7 

8 


1/  Small  refers  to  firms  with  assets  of  less  than  $1/4  million;  medium  to 
those  with  assets  of  $1/4  million  to  under  $5  million;  large  to  those  with 
assets  of  $5  million  or  more. 

Source:   Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 
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Table  14. --Debt  as  percentage  of  net  worth,  food  wholesaling 

corporations,  1951-70 


Year 


Asset  size  group  1/ 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Total 


1951 :  86 

1952 :  86 

1953 :  86 

1954 :  93 

1955 :  94 

1956 :  103 

1957 :  107 

1958.: :  115 

1959 :  118 

1960 :  143 

1961.. :  120 

1962 :  112 

1963 :  134 

1964 :  134 

1965 :  121 

1966 :  137 

1967 :  147 

1968 :  136 

1969 :  146 

1970 :  131 


•  Percent - 


84 

84 

83 

91 

91 

98 

98 

103 

110 

110 

104 

146 

153 

116 

127 

154 

138 

147 

146 

138 


83 

85 

88 

92 

98 

88 

93 

99 

106 

108 

119 

151 

137 

138 

172 

156 

150 

147 

186 

153 


84 

85 

85 

91 

93 

96 

98 

104 

112 

115 

112 

141 

144 

126 

140 

150 

144 

147 

162 

144 


1/  Small  refers  to  firms  with  assets  of  less  than  $1/4  million;  medium  to 
those  with  assets  of  $1/4  million  to  under  $5  million;  large  to  those  with 
assets  of  $5  million  or  more. 

Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Statistics  of  Income. 
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Table  15. --Establishments  and  sales  of  retail  foodstores,  by 

type  of  store,  1967  1/ 


Type  of  store 


Establishments 


Sales 


Average  sales 
per  store 


Grocery 

Meat  market, 


Fish  (seafood)  market, 


Fruit  stores,  vegetable 
markets 


Candy,  nut,  confectionery 

Dairy  products 

Retail  bakeries. . . . 


Egg  and  poultry. 
Other 


Total,  or  average, 


--No. 


128,675 
9,243 
1,798 

3,222 

6,284 

4,746 

15,711 

873 

1,148 

171,700 


-Mil,  dol.-- 
61,771 
1,383 
178 

324 

369 

569 

1,249 

95 

113 

66,042 


-1,000  dol.-- 


480 

150 

99 

101 

59 

118 

79 
109 

98 
385 


1/   Compiled  from  1967  Census  of  Business,  Retail  Trade.  Establishments 
and  sales  refer  to  all  establishments  with  payrolls. 
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with  $358  million  the  previous  year.  Profits  increased  from  $261  million  in 
1957-59  to  $426  million  in  1969,  or  about  63  percent  (table  16).  Over  the 
same  period,  corporate  retail  food  sales  went  from  $27,227  million  to  $58,944 
million- -a  116-percent  gain.  Hence,  most  of  the  increase  in  profits  stems 
from  the  growth  in  retail  food  sales. 

Per  dollar  of  sales,  food  retailing  corporations  earned  0.2  cents  in  1972, 
compared  with  0.5  cent  in  1971.  Small  retailers  realized  a  profit  of  0.1  cent 
per  dollar  of  sales  in  1972;  and. medium- si zed  and  large  firms  earned  0.2  and 
0.3  cent,  respectively.  In  most  years  during  1951-69,  profits  varied  directly 
with  the  size  of  firm  (table  17). 

For,  retail  food  corporations,  the  coefficient  of  variation  indicates  that 
profits  per  dollar  of  net  worth  vary  inversely  with  the  size  of  firm;  that  is, 
the  smaller  the  firm,  the  greater  the  variation  (table  18). 

The  Importance  of  Equity  Financing 

If  large  firms  are  using  equity  (capital  more  than  medium-sized  and  small 
food  retailers  and  they  are  thus  reducing  interest  costs  for  loans,  large 
firms '  profits  per  dollar  of  sales  should  increase  more  than  for  the  other  two 
size  groups.  The  measure  we  have  been  using  to  test  this  hypothesis,  the  ratio 
of  net  worth  per  dollar  of  sales,  increased  17  percent  for  large  retailers--   ' 
from  1951-53  to  1964-67  (table  19).  For  medium-sized  and  small  food  retailers, 
the  ratios  declined  59  and  53  percent,  respectively.  Large  food  retailers  may 
well  have  been  more  able  to  acquire  equity  capital  than  were  the  other  size 
groups. 

Tables  20  and  21  show  the  ratios  of  net  worth  to  sales  and  debt  to  net 
worth  for  1951-69. 

EATING  AND  DRINKING  PLACES 

Structure  and  Profits 

Eating  places  are  defined  by  the  U.S.  Census  of  Business  as  establish- 
ments selling  prepared  food  and  drinks  for  consumption  on  their  own  premises. 
Drinking  places  are  defined  as  establishments  primarily  selling  drinks,  such 
as  beer,  ale,  wine,  liquor,  and  other  alcoholic  beverages,  for  consumption  on 
their  own  premises. 

In  1967,  there  were  189,418  eating  establishments,  with. total  sales  of 
$17,955  million.  These  included  restaurants,  lunchrooms,  cafeterias,  refresh- 
ment places,  and  caterers  (table  22).  The  country's  81,764  drinking  places 
had  total  sales  of  $4,263  million. 

Corporate  eating  and  drinking  places  earned  $61  million  in  profits  after 
Federal  income  taxes  in  1972,  compared  with  $54  million  in  1968.  For  all  ex- 
cept 4  years,  the  medium-sized  firms  received  the  largest  amount  of  profits 
(table  23).  From  1957-59  to  1969,  profits  increased  from  about  $25  million 
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Table  16. --Profits  (after  Federal  income  taxes)  of  food 
retailing  corporations,  by  asset  size  group, 

1951-72 

~:  Asset  size  group  1/ 


Year 

: 

Small 

• 

Medium 

Large 

Total 

: 

— Million  dollars  — 

1951. 

• 

5 

38 

89 

130 

1957. 

• 

8 

38 

104 

150 

1953. 

• 

11 

42 

121 

174 

1954. 

• 

8 

52 

138 

198 

1955. 

• 

12 

55 

155 

222 

1956. 

• 

10 

55 

192 

257 

1957. 

• 

8 

52 

205 

265 

1958. 

• 

12 

40 

205 

257 

1959. 

• 

59 

32 

189 

260 

1960. 

• 

9 

28 

223 

260 

1961. 

• 

0 

25 

212 

243 

196?. 

• 

11 

58 

211 

280 

1965, 

• 

10 

5^ 

195 

259 

1964. 

• 

31 

78 

257 

366 

1965. 

• 

39 

73 

266 

378 

1966. 

• 

29 

53 

274 

356 

1967. 

• 

40 

97 

275 

412 

1968. 

• 

48 

99 

271 

418 

1969. 

• 

-8 

101 

333 

426 

1970. 

• 

29 

103 

332 

464 

1971 

2/. 

• 

22 

80 

256 

358 

1972 

2/. 

: 

11 

38 

123 

172 

1/ 

Small  re 

fers  tc 

>  firms 

having 

assets  of  less  than  $1/4  million;  medium  to 

those 

■  having 

assets 

of  $1/4  million  to 

under  $5  million; 

large  to 

those  having 

assets  of  $5  million  or  more. 

2/   Estimated  from  Moody's  Industrial  Manual  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
sales  data. 

Source:   Internal  Revenue  Service  Statistics  of  Income. 
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Table  17. --Profits  (after  Federal  income  taxes)  per  dollar 
of  sales,  food  retailing  corporations,  by 
asset  size  group,  1951-72 


Year 


Asset  size  group  1/ 


Small    :    Medium    ;     Large    :  Average, 

_ •  all  groups 


:  — Cents  — 

1951 :  0.2  l.o  l.o  0.9 

1952 :  .3  1.0  .9  .8 

1953 :  .5  1.0  1.1  l.o 

1954 :  .3  1.2  1.1  l.o 

1955 :  .4  1.1  1.1  i.o 

1956 :  .3  1.0  1.2  1.0 

1957 :  .2  .9  1.2  1.0 

1958 :  .3  .8  1.2  1.0 

1959 :  .5  .6  1.1  .8 

I960 :  .2  .4  1.1  .8 

1961 :  .2  .3  1.0  .7 

1962 :  .2  .6  1.0  .8 

1963 :  .2  .6  1.0  .7 

1964 :  .5  .8  1.1  .9 

1965 :  .5  .8  1.0  .9 

1966 :  .3  .5  1.0  .8 

1967 :  .5  .9  .9  .8 

1968 :  .6  .8  .8  .8 

1969 :  -2.8  .7  .8  .7 

1970..  :  5  .7  .8  .7 

19712/ :  .2  .5  .6  .5 

19722/ :  .1  .2  .3  >2 


1/  Small  refers  to  firms  with  assets  of  less  than  $1/4  million;  medium  to 
those  with  assets  of  $1/4  million  to  under  $5  million;  large  to  those  with 
assets  of  $5  million  or  more. 

2/  Estimated  from  Moody's   Industrial  Manual  and  U.S.   Department  of  Commerce 
sales  data. 

Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 

Table  18. --Coefficient  of  variation  in  profits  per  dollar  of 
net  worth  of  retail  food  corporations,  by  asset 
size  group,  1951-68 


Asset  size  group  Coefficient  of  variation 


:  — Percent- 

Small :  55.86 

Medium :  23.69 

Large _J 11.91 
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Table  19. --Changes  in  selected  financial  ratios  for  food 

retailing  corporations  from  1951-53  to  1965-67 


Ratio  of: 

Size  of  firm 

Net  worth  to  sales      Debt  to  net  worth 

— Percent — 
-53                   70 

Medium 

-59                   81 

17                   13 

Table  20. --Net  worth  as  percentage  of  sales,  food  retailing 

corporations,  1951-70 

:  Asset  size  group  1/ 


ie 

■ar 

!     Small    : 

Medium   : 

Large 

j 

Total 

: 

-- 

- Percent - 

-- 

1951 

4 
.:      10 

13 

10 

11 

1952 

.:      10 

12 

10 

11 

1953 

.:      10 

12 

10 

10 

1954 

.:       9 

12 

11 

11 

1955 

.:       8 

11 

11 

10 

1956 

.  :       7 

11 
10 

11 

11 

11 

1957 

.:       8 

10 

1958. .' 

.■:       7 

8 
8 

10 
13 

10 

1959 

.:       3 

10 

1960 

.:       6 

8 

11 

10 

1961 

.:       5 

10 

11 

9 

1962 

.:       3 

9 

11 

10 

1963 

.:       6 

7 

12 

10 

1964 

.:       6 

8 

12 

10 

1965 

.:       6 

7 

12 

10 

1966 

.:       5 

7 

11 

9 

1967 

.:       5 

8 

12 

10 

1968 

.:       6 

8 

10 

9 

1969 

.:       2 

7 

9 

7 

1970 

.:       5 

7 

10 

9 

1/  Small 

refers 

to 

firms  with  assets 

of  less 

than  $1/4  million;  medium  to 

those  with 

assets 

of  $1/4  million  to  under  $5  million;  large  to 

those 

with 

assets  of  $5  million  or  more. 

Source:   Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 
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Table  21. — Debt  as  percentage  of  net  worth,  food  retailing  corporations, 

1951-70 


Year 


Small 


Asset  size  group  ±J 


Medium 


Large 


Total 


Percent  


1951. :  91 

1952 :  89 

1953 :  92 

1954 :  103 

1955.. =  141 

1956 :  144 

1957 =  131 

1958 :  130 

1959 :  151 

1960 =  144 

1961 :  174 

1962 =  364 

1963 :  158 

1964 :  154 

1965 :  150 

1966 :  160 

1967 :  154 

1968 :  202 

1969 :  158 

1970 :  210 


71 

76 

75 

75 

87 

90 

93 

111 

132 

131 

139 

107 

142 

136 

135 

151 

117 

151 

124 

142 


75 
67 
71 
66 
76 
80 
81 
79 
76 
76 
75 
74 
74 
73 
74 
89 
78 
121 
102 
100 


70 
72 
74 
72 
85 
86 
88 
89 
92 
92 
94 
94 
94 
92 
92 
107 
92 
166 
112 
119 


1/  Small  refers  to  firms  with  assets  of  less  than  $1/4  million;  medium 
to  those  with  assets  of  $1/4  million  to  under  $5  million;  large  to  those 
with  assets  of  $5  million  or  more. 

Source:   Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 
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Table  22. --Establishments  and  sales  of  eating  and  drinking 
places,  type  of  establishment,  1967  1/ 


Type  of 
establishment 

Establishments 

;   Sales 

:    Average  sales 
•  per  establishment 

No. 

Mil.  dol. 

1,000  dol. 

Eating  places 

189,418 

17,955 

95 

Restaurants,  lunchrooms, 

caterers 
Cafeterias 
Refreshment  places 

124,721 
10,205 
54,492 

13,078 
1,459 
3,418 

105 

143 

63 

Drinking  places 

(alcoholic  beverages) 

81,764 

4,263 

52 

Total,  or  average 

271,182 

22,219 

82 

1/  Compiled  from  1967  Census  of  Business,  Retail  Trade.  Establishments  and 
saTes  refer  to  all  establishments  with  payrolls. 
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Table  23. --Profits  (after  Federal  income  taxes)  of  U.S.  eating  and 

drinking  places,  by  asset  size  group,  1951-69 


Year 

Asset  size 

group  1/ 

!     Small 

I    Medium 

Large 

!    Total 

---Mil. 

dol.--- 

1951... 

-6 

10 

3 

7 

1952... 

-4 

10 

5 

11 

1953... 

-2 

11 

5 

14 

1954... 

-10 

13 

4 

7 

1955... 

-3 

19 

7 

23 

1956... 

-3 

15 

11 

25 

1957... 

-7 

11 

11 

15 

1958... 

-2 

12 

12 

22 

1959... 

-2 

25 

14 

37 

1960... 

-15 

12 

14 

11 

1961... 

-17 

34 

13 

30 

1962... 

-15 

27 

12 

24 

1963... 

-13 

30 

16 

33 

1964... 

15 

33 

20 

68 

1965... 

52 

27 

28 

107 

1966... 

72 

43 

20 

135 

1967... 

109 

40 

22 

171 

1968... 

64 

47 

32 

143 

1969... 

60 

54 

5 

119 

1970... 

•  ••««•••«•••• 

28 

36 

-16 

48 

1971  1/  ............ 

31 

41 

-18 

54 

1972  2/  

35 

46 

-20 

61 

1/   Small  refers  to  firms  with  assets  of  less  than  $1/4  million;  medium  to 
those  with  assets  of  $1/4  million  to  under  $5  million;  large  to  those  with 
assets  of  $5  million  or  more. 

2/   Preliminary. 


Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 
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to  $119  million.  Part  of  this  rise  was  accounted  for  by  growth  in  sales  over 
the  same  period  from  $4,253  million  to  $9,678  million,  or  128  percent.  The 
sales  increase  came  from  industry  expansion  and  increases  in  corporation 
numbers . 

Eating  and  drinking  places  received  0.3  cent  profits  (after  taxes)  per 
dollar  of  sales  in  1972,  the  same  as  in  1971.  Profits  per  dollar  of  sales  in 
1972  were  0.3,  1.0,  and  -0.9  cent  for  small,  medium- s.i zed,  and  large  firms, 
respectively  (table  24) . 

The  Importance  of  Equity  Financing 

Changes  in  the  ratio  of  net  worth  to  sales  from  1951-53  to  1965-67  for 
eating  and  drinking  places  are  shown  in  table  25.  Net  worth  per  dollar  of 
sales  increased  20  percent  for  medium- sized  firms  but  declined  6  percent  for 
small  and  20  percent  for  large  eating  and  drinking  places.  The  changes  in 
these  ratios  suggest  that  medium-sized  firms  have  more  potential  for  acquiring 
equity  capital  than  do  the  small  and  large  firms.  Based  on  their  history 
during  1951-72,  medium-sized  firms  demonstrated  a  consistent  profitability. 
The  ratios  of  net  worth  to  sales  and  debt  to  net  worth  for  1951-69  appear  in 
tables  26  and  27,  respectively. 
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Table  24. --Profits  (after  Federal  income  taxes)  per  dollar  of 
sales  of  eating  and  drinking  places,  by  asset 
size  group,  1951-69 


Year 


Asset  size  group  1/ 


Small 

Medium 

Large 

:  Average , 

: 

'•  all  groups 

— Cents — 

-0.4 

1.8 

1,3 

0.4 

-.2 

1.6 

2.0 

.5 

-.1 

1.8 

1.7 

.6 

-.6 

2.1 

1.6 

.3 

-.2 

2.6 

2.1 

.8 

-.1 

1.9 

3.0 

.7 

-.3 

1.3 

2.6 

.4 

-.1 

1.4 

2.8 

,5 

-.0 

2.3 

2.7 

.7 

-.2 

2.8 

2.3 

.5 

-.6 

1.3 

2.1 

.5 

-.5 

0.9 

1.6 

.3 

-.4 

1.0 

1.9 

.5 

.3 

2.0 

1.8 

.8 

.8 

1.9 

2.1 

1.2 

1.1 

2.1 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

.8 

1.7 

1.9 

1.1 

.7 

1.7 

.1 

.8 

.3 

.8 

-.7 

.3 

.3 

.9 

-.8 

.3 

.3 

1.0 

-.9 

.3 

1951... 

1952... 

1953... 

1954... 

1955... 

1956... 

1957... 

1958... 

1959... 

1960... 

1961... 

1962... 

1963..., 

1964... 

1965... 

1966... 

1967... 

1968..., 

1969... 

1970... 

1971  1/, 

1972  2/ 


1/  Small  refers  to  firms  having  assets  of  less  than  $1/4  million;  medium 
to  those  having  assets  of  $1/4  million  to  under  $5  million;  and  large  to  firms 
having  assets  of  $5  million  or  more. 


2/  Preliminary. 

Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income, 
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Table  25. --Changes  in  selected  financial  ratios,  U.S. 
eating  and  drinking  places  corporations, 
1951-53  to  1965-67 


Size  of  firm 


Net  worth  to  sales 


Debt  to  net  worth 


Small . . 
Medium. 
Large. . 


-o 
20 
20 


6 

58 

143 


Table  26. --Net  worth  as  percentage  of  sales,  eating  and 

drinking  places,  1951-69 


Year 


Asset  size  group  1/ 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Total 


1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 

_L.y  Oo « 
1969. 
1970, 


12 
11 
12 
11 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
11 
10 
9 
S 
10 
10 
12 
11 
11 
17 
10 


— Percent — 

23 

36 

22 

35 

21 

34 

23 

37 

21 

35 

21 

35 

19 

33 

20 

32 

23 

30 

22 

31 

18 

33 

18 

28 

19 

27 

23 

29 

22 

28 

36 

29 

21 

27 

21 

31 

15 

27 

23 

36 

17* 

17 
17 
17 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15-. 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
16 
17 
17 


/  Small  refer 


I  c  o"j 


Of  S; 


,1th  assets  of  less  than  $1/4  million;  medium  to 
.llion  to  under  $5  million;  large  to  those  with  assets 

Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 
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Table  27. --Debt  as  percentage  of  net  worth,  eating  and  drinking 

places,  1951-69 


Year 


Asset  size  group  1/ 


Small 

;    Medium 

Large 

;    Total 

— Percent - 

-- 

162 

79 

38 

107 

168 

72 

39 

109 

159 

79 

39 

117 

179 

82 

49 

121 

177 

93 

49 

132 

187 

105 

52 

138 

190 

122 

50 

141 

200 

106 

56 

135 

207 

86 

55 

150 

203 

135 

55 

148 

210 

157 

51 

162 

236 

163 

66 

179 

268 

173 

83 

178 

239 

167 

88 

173 

219 

175 

90 

173 

200 

87 

100 

160 

99 

101 

92 

98 

202 

151 

121 

166 

217 

104 

132 

174 

213 

169 

140 

178 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


1/  Small  refers  to  firms  with  assets  of  less  than  $1/4  million;  medium  to 
those  with  assets  of  $1/4  million  to  under  $5  million;  large  to  those  with 
assets  of  $5  million  or  more. 

Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income. 
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